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The author, requested by the Board of Trustees to prepare a copy 
of his inaugural address for publication, has given the substance, 
and in many places his words, as originally delivered, so hr as he 
remembered them ; but, some of his friends in the Board, having 
advised him not to restrict himself in the written address, to the 
limits necessary for one that is spoken, he has availed himself of this 
liberty, in writing on topics so various and comprehensive, as those 
that legitimately belong to the branches assigned to him in this 
institution. The extent of this paper will sufficiently indicate this. 



Gentlemen of the Boaed of Tbustees: 

We are again assembled to do honor to the 
cause of knowledge — ^to that sacred cause of learn- 
ing, inquiry and rearing to learn and to inquire ; of 
truth, culture, wisdom, of humanity. Whenever men 
are met together to reverence a great cause or to do 
homage to noble names, it is a solemn hour, and you 
have assigned a part in this solemnity to me. I 
stand here at your behest No one of you expects 
that I should laud the sciences which form my par- 
ticular pursuit, above all others. Every earnest schol- 
ar, every faithful student of any branch, is a catholic 
lover of all knowledge. I would rather endeavor, 
had I sufficient sHll, to raise before you a triumphal 
arch in honor of the sciences which you have con- 
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fided to my teaching, with some bas-reliefe and some 
entablatures, commemorating victo,ries achieved by 
them in the field of conmion progress; taking heed 
however that I do not fall into the error of attempt- 
ing to prove "to liie Spartans that Hercnles was a 
strong man." 

Befoue I proceed to do the honorable duty of this 
evening, I ask your leave to express on this, the first 
opportunity which has ojffered it^elf^ my acknowledg- 
ment for the snffitiges which have placed me in the 
chair I now occupy. You have established a profes- 
sorship of political science in the most populous and 
most active city in the widest conamonwealth of 
an intensely political character ; and this chair you 
have unanimously given to me. I thank you for 
your confidence. 

Sincere, however, as these acknowledgments are, 
warmer thanks are due to you, and; not only my own, 
but I believe I am not tr^paasing when I venture to 
offer them in the name of this assemblage, for the 
eiUargement of our studies. You have engrafted a 
higher and a wider course of studies on your ancient 
institution which in due time may expand into a. real, 
a national university, a university of large fpuud- 
ation and of highest scope, as your means may 
increase and the public may support your endeavors. 
So be it. 
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We stand in need of a national university, the 
highest apparatus of the highest modem civilization. 
We stand in need of it, not only that we may appear 
clad with equal dignity among the sister nations of 
our irace, hut on many grounds peculiar to ourselves. 
A national university in our land seems to have he- 
come one of those topics on which the public mind 
comes almost instinctively to a conclusion^ and whose 
reality is not unfrequently preceded by prophetic 
rumor. They are whispered about; their want is 
felt by all; it is openly pronounced by many until 
wisdom and firminess gather the means and resolutely 
provide for the general necessity. There is at pres- 
ent an active movement of university reform prevail- 
ing in most countries of Europe; others have insti- 
tutions of such completeness as was never known 
before, and we, one of the four leading nations, ought 
not to be without our own, a university, not national, 
because established by our national government ; 
that could not well be, and if it were, surely would 
not be well ; but I mean national in its spirit, in its 
work and eflSsct, in its liberal appointments and its 
comprehensiYe bads. I speak ferv^tly ; I hope, I 
speak knowingly ; I speak as a scholar, as an Ameri- 
can citizen ; as a man of the nineteenth century in 
which the stream of knowledge and of education 
courses deep and wide. I have perhaps a special 
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right to urge this subject, for I am a native of that 
city which is graced with the amplest and the highest 
university existing. I know, not only what that 
great institution does, but also what it has eflfected m 
times of anxious need. When Prussia was humbled, 
crippled, and impoverished beyond the conception of 
those that have never seen with their bodily eyes 
universal destitution and national ruin, there were 
men left that did not despair, like the foundation 
walls of a burnt house. They resolved to prepare 
even in those evil days, even in presence of the vic- 
torious hosts, which spread over the land like an 
inundation in which the ramified system of police 
drew the narrow-meshed seine for large and small 
victims— even then to prepare for a time of resusci- 
tation. The army, the taxes, the relation of the peas- 
ant to the landholder, the city government and the 
communal government — all branches of the adminis- 
tration were reformed, and, as a measure of the 
highest statesmanship, the moral and intellectual ele- 
vation of the whole nation was decided upon. Those 
men that reformed every branch of government reso- 
lutely invigorated the mind of the entire reahn by 
thorough education, by an aU-pervading common 
school system, which carries the spelling-book and 
the multiplication table to every hut, by high schools 
of a learned and of a polytechnical character, and by 
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universities of the loftiest aim. The universities, still 
remaining in the reduced kingdom were reformed, 
and a national university was planned, to concentrate 
the intellectual rays and to send back the intensified 
light over the land. It was then that men like Stein, 
one of the greatest statesmen Europe has produced, 
and the scholar^tatesman William Humboldt — ^his 
brother Alexander went to our Andes — and Niebuhr, 
the bank officer and historian, and Schleiermacher, 
the theologian and translator of Plato, and Wolf, the 
enlarger of philology and editor of Homer, with 
Buttman the granamarian, and Savigny, the greatest 
civilian of the age, and Fichte and Steflfens the philos- 
ophers, these and many more less known to you, but 
not less active, established the national university in 
the largest city of Prussia for the avowed purpose of 
quickening and raising German nationality. All his- 
torians as well as all observing cqtemporaries are Ol^^ 
agreed that she performed her part well. In less 
than seven years that maimed kingdom rose and be- 
came on a sudden one of the leading powers in the 
greatest military struggle on record, calling for un- 
heard of national eflforts, and that great systena of 
education, which rests like a high and long arch on 
the two buttresses, the common school and the uni- 
versity, sei'ved well and proved efficient in the hour 
of the highest national need ; and, let me add, at that 
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period when the matrons carried even their wedding 
rings to the mint, to exchange them for iron ones 
with the inscription : Gold I gave for Iron, the halls of 
that noble university stood mute. Students, profess- 
ors, all, had gone to the rescue of their country, and 
Napoleon honored them by calling them, in his proc- 
lamations, with assumed contempt, the school-boy sol- 
diers. They fought, as privates and as officers, 
with the intelligence and pluck of veterans and the 
dash of patriotic youth, itnd when they had fought 
or toiled as soldiers toil, in the day, many of them 
sang in the iiightly bivouac those songs, that swell 
the breasts of the Germam to this hour. 

We are, indeed, not prostrated like Prussia after 
the French conquest, but we stand no less in need of 
a broad national institution of learning and teaxjhing. 
Our government is a federal union. We loyally ad- 
here to it and turn our faces from centralization, 
however brilliant, for a time, the lustre of its focus 
may appear, however imposingly centred power, 
that saps sel^govemment, may hide for a day the 
inherent weakness of military concentrated poli- 
ties. But truths are truths. It is a truth that mo- 
dern civilization stands in need of entire countries; 
and it is a truth that every government, as indeed 
every institution whatever is, by its nature, exposed 
to the danger of gradually increased and, at last. 
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excessive action of its vital principle. One-sidedness 
is a universal effect of man's state of sin. Confeder- 
acies are exposed to the danger of sejunction as uni- 
tary governments are exposed to absorbing central 
power — centrifugal power in the one casCj centri- 
petal power in the other. That illustrious predecessor 
of ours, from, whom we borrowed our very name, 
the United States of the Netherlands ailed long with 
the paralyzing poison of sejunction in her limbs, 
and was brought to an early grave by it, after having 
added to the stock of humanity the worshipfiil names 
of William of Orange, and de Witt, Grotius, de 
Ruyter and William the Third.* There is no German 



* Eyeiy hifitorian knows that William of Orange, the founder of the 
Netherlands* republic, had much at heart to induce the cities of the new 
union to admit representatiyes of the, eourUry; but the "soyereign" cities 
would allow no representatiyes to the farmers and landowners, unless noble- 
men, who, neyertheless, were taking their full share in the longest and most 
sanguinary struggle for indep^iidence and liberty ; but the following detail, 
probably, is not known to many. The estates of Holland and West Fries- 
land were displeased with the public prayers for. the Prince of Orange, which 
some high-Calyanistic ministers were gradually introducing, in the latter half 
of the seyenteenth century, and in 1663, a decree was issued ordaining to 
pray first of all ** for their noble high mightinesses, the estates of Holland and 
West Friesland, as the true soyereign, and only soyereign power after God, 
in this proyince ; next, for the estates of the other proyinces, their allies, and 
for all the deputies in the assembly of the States General^ and of the Council 
of State." 

<^ Separatismus," as German historians haye called the tendency of the 
German princes to make themseWes as independent of the empire as possible, 
until their treason against the country reached " soyereignty,*' has made the 
political history of Germany resemble the riyer Rhine, whose glorious water 
runs out in a number of shallow and muddy streamlets, haying lost its im- 
perial identity long before reaching the broad ocean. 
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among you that does not sadly remember that his 
country, too, furnishes us with bitter commentaries 
on this truth ; and we are not exempt from the dan- 
gers common to mortals. Yet as was indicated just 
now, the patria of us, modems, ought to consist in a 
wide land covered by a nation, and not in a city or 
a little colony. Mankind have outgrown the ancient 
city-state. Countries are the orchards and the broad 
acres where modem civilization gathers her grain 
and nutritious fruits. The narrow garden-beds of 
antiquity suffice for our widened humanity, no more 
than the short existence of ancient states. Modems 
stand in need of nations and of national longevity, 
for their literatures and law, their industry, liberty, 
and patriotism; we want countries to work and 
write and glow for, to live and to die for. The 
sphere of humanity has steadily widened, and nations 
alone can now-ardays acquire the membership of that 
great commonwealth of our race which extends over 
Europe and America. Has it ever been sufficiently 
impressed on our minds how slender the threads are 
that unite us in a mere political system of states, if 
we are not tied together by the far stronger cords of 
those feelings which arise from the consciousness of 
having a country to cling to and to pray for, and 
unimpeded land and water roads to move on ? 
Should we, then, not avail ourselves of bo well 
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proved a cultural means of fostering and promoting 
a generous nationality, as a comprehensive university 
IS known to be? Shall we never have this noble 
pledge of our nationality ? All Athens, the choicest 
city-state of antiquity, may well be said to have been 
one great university, where masters daily met with 
masters, and shall we not have even one for our whole 
empire, which does not extend from bay to bay like 
little Attica, but from sea to sea, and is destined one 
day to link ancient Europe to still older Asia, and 
thus to help completing the zone of civilization around 
the globe ? All that has been said of countries, and 
nations and a national university would retain its full 
force even if the threatened cleaving of this broad 
land should come upon us. But let me not enter on 
that topic of lowering political reality however 
near to every citizen's heart, when I am bidden by 
you to discourse on poHtical philosophy, and it is 
meet for me not to leave the sphere of inaugural gen- 
eralities. 

Laptto and Gentlemen ; 

This is the first time I am honored with address- 
ing a New York audience, and even if I could wholly 
dismiss from my mind the words of the Greek, so 
impressive in their simplicity : It is difficult to speak 
to those with whom we have not lived — even then I 
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could not address you without some misgiving. The 
topics on which I must discourse, may not be attract- 
ive to some of you, and they cover so extensive a 
ground, that I fear my speech may resemble the 
enumeration of the mile-stones that mark the way, 
rather than the description of a piece of road through 
cultivated plains or over haughty alps. I, therefore, 
beg for your indulgence, in all the candor in which 
this favor can be asked for at your hands. 

It is an error, as common in this country as it is 
great, that every branch of knowledge, if recognized 
as important or useful, is for that reason considered a 
necessary or desirable portion of the college course 
of studies. It is a serious error, but I do not believe 
that it was committed by the Trustees when they 
established niy chair. 

College education ought to be substantial and liberaL 
All instruction given in a generous college ought to 
aim at storing, strengthening, refining arid awakening 
the head and heart. It ought to have for its object 
either direct information and positive transmission of 
knowledge, for the purpose of applying it in the 
walks of practical life, or in the later pursuits of 
truth ; or it ought to give the begimiings of knowledge 
and with them to infuse Hie longing to enter and tra- 
verse the fields which open before the student from the 
hill-top to which the teacher has led him ; or it ought 
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to convey to him the method and skill of study — the 
scholar's art to which the ancient. F2to hrevia a/rs 
Icmga applies as emphatically m to any other art ; or 
its tendency ought to be the general cultivation and 
embeUishfiient of the mind,jaid the formation of a 
stroiig and sterlifig character, l^th and Truthfulness 
bebg the ioaeription on the mansion of all these 
endeavors. 

It k J^eadily understood that all teaching must be 
within the intellectual reach of the instructed, but it 
is a grave mistake to suppose that nothing should be 
placed before the pupil's mind, but what he can ac- 
tually comprehend jn all ita details. life does not 
instruct us in this manner ; the biblo; does not teach 
us thus^ There m a suggestive instruction^ which 
though pQcasionpl, ia nevertiliele^ indispensable. It 
oonsistB in thoughts and topics of an evocative char- 
acter, giving a foretaste and imparting hope. The 
power of stimulation is not restricted, for weal or 
woe, to definition. Suggestive and anticipating 
thoughts, wisely allowed to fall on the learner's mind, 
are. Hke fi?eighted sayings of the poet, instinctively re- 
cognized as pre^gnant words, although at the moment 
we cannot grasp their entire meaning. They fill us 
with affectionate suspicion. Napoleon was a master 
of Hie rhetoric of the camp, as Mackintosh calls it 
speaking of Mzabeth at lUbury. Hia proclamations 
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to the army are described to have had aa elec- 
trifying eflfect on every soul in the camp, from the 
calculating engineer to the smallest drummer boy; 
yet it is observed that every one of these proclama- 
tions, intended for immediate and direct eflfect, con- 
tains portions that cannot have been understood by 
his hosts. Are we then to suppose that these were 
idle eflPiisions, escaped from his proud heart rather 
than dictated for a conscious purpose ? He that held 
his army in his hand as the ancient Caesars hold Vic- 
toria in their pahn, always knew distinctly what he 
was about when his soldiers occupied his mind, and 
those portions which transcended the common intel- 
lect of the camp had, nevertheless, the inspiriting 
eflfect of foreshadowed glory, which the cold com- 
mander wanted to produce for the next day's strug- 
gle. The same laws operate in all spheres, according 
to diflferent standards, and it is thus that quickening 
instruction ought not to be deprived of foretokening 
rays. 

Those branches which I teach are important, it 
seems, in all these respects and for every one, what- 
ever his pursuits in practical life may be. To me 
have been assigned the sciences which treat of man 
in his social relations, of humanity in all its phases 
in society. Society, as I use the term here, does not 
mean a certain number of living individuals bound 
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together by the bonds of common laws, interests, 
sympathies and organization, but it means these and 
the successive generations with which they are inter- 
linked, which have belonged to the same society and 
whose traditions the living have received. Society is 
a continuity. Society is like a river. It is easy to say 
where the Khine is, but can yon say what it is at any 
given moment ? While you pronounce the word 
Mississippi, volumes of its waters have roiled into 
the everlasting sea, and new volumes have rushed 
into it from the northernmost lake Itaska, and 
all its vying tributaries. Yet it remains the Missis- 
sippi While you pronounce the word America, 
some of your fellow-beings breathe their last, and new 
ones are bom into your society. It remains your 
society. How else could I, in justice, be called upon 
to obey laws, made by lawgivers before I was bom 
and who therefore could not, by any theory or con- 
struction, represent me individually? I was not, and 
therefore had neither rights nor obligations. But my 
society existed and it exists still, and those are, until 
repealed, the laws of my society. Society is not ar- 
bitrarily made up by men, but man is born into 
society; and that science which treats of men in their 
social relations in the past, and of that which has 
successively affected their society, for weal or woe, is 
history. Schloezer, one of the first who gave curren- 
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cy to the word Statistik, of whicli we have formed 
Statistics, with a somewhat narrower meaning, has 
well said, History is continuous Statistik; Statistik, 
History arrested at any given period. 

The variety of interests and facts and deeds which 
history deals with, and the dignity which smTounds 
this science, for it is the dignity of humanity itself 
in all its aspirations and its sufferings, give to this 
branch of knowledge a peculiarly cultivating and en- 
larging character for the mind of the young. 

He that made man decreed him to be a social 
being, that should depend upon society for the devel- 
opment of his purest feelings, highest thoughts and 
even of his very individuality, as well as for his ad- 
vancement, safety and sustenance ; and for this purpose 
He did not only ordain, as an elementary principle, 
that the dependence of the young of man, and they 
alone of all mammals, on the protection of the pa- 
rents, should outlast by many years the period of 
lactation; and endowed him with a love and instinct 
of association; and did not only make the principle 
of mutual dependence an all-pervading one, acting 
with greater intensity as men advance ; but He also 
implanted in the breast of every human being a yearn- 
ing to know what has happened to those that have 
passed before him, and to let those that will come 
after him know what has befallen him and what he 
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may have achieved — ^the love of chronicling and 
reading chronicles, Man instinctively shows the 
continuity of society long before the philosopher 
enonnces it. The very savage honors the old men 
that can tell of their fathers and of their fathers' 
fathers, and tries his hand at record in the cairn that 
is to tell a story to his children's children. Why do 
the lonely Icelanders pass their uninterrupted night 
of whole months in copying Norman chronicles ? 

As societies rise the desire to know the past as a 
continuous whole becomes more distinct and the 
uses of this knowledge become clearer; the desire 
becomes careful inquiry and collection; mere Asiatic 
reception of what is given changes into Greek criti- 
cism; the love to inform future generations becomes 
a skill to represent, until history, with the zeal of re- 
search, the penetration of analysis, the art and com- 
prehension of representing, and the probity of truth, 
is seen as the stateliest of all the muses. 

So soon as man leaves the immediate interests of 
the day and contemplates the past, or plans for fixture 
generations and feels a conmion affection with them, 
he rises to an ennobling elevation. There is no more 
nutritious pabulum to rear strong characters upon 
than EBstory, and all men of action have loved it. 
The great Chatham habitually repaired to Plutarch 
in his spare half-hom-s — ^he had not many — and with 
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his own hands he prescribed Thucydides as one of 
the best books for his son to read and re-read in his 
early youth. The biographer of Pitt tells us that 
while at Cambridge he was in the habit of copying 
long passages from Thucydides the better to impress 
them on his mind, as Demosthenes before him had 
copied the whole. Thucydides is nourishing food. 
When we read one of our best historical books, when 
we allow a Motley to lead us through the struggle of 
the Netherlands, do we not feel in a frame of mind 
similar to that which the traveler remembers when he 
left the noisy streets of Rome, with the creaking wine- 
carts and the screaming street traffic, and enters the 
Vatican, where the silent, long array of lasting master- 
works awaits him ? Even the contemplation of crime 
on the stage of history has its dignity as its contem- 
plation on the stage of Shakespeare has. The real 
science and aiij of history is the child of periods of 
action. No puny time has produced great historians. 
Historians grow in virile periods, and if a Tacitus 
wrote under the corrupt empire it was Eome in her 
manhood that yet lived in him and made him the 
strong historian we honor in that gi'eat name. His 
very despondency is great and he wrote his history 
by the light which yet lingered behind the setting of 
Roman grandeur. 
There are reasons which make the study of history 
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peculiarly important in our own day and in our own 
country. Not only is our age graced with a rare 
array of historians in Europe and in our hemisphere — 
I need hardly mention Niebuhr, Ranke, and Neander, 
and Guizot, and Sismondi, Hallam, Macaulay, and the 
noble Grote, and Prescott and Bancroft — ^but, as it 
always happens when a science is pursued with re- 
newed vigor and sharpened interest, schools have 
sprung up which in their one-sided eagerness have 
fallen into serious errors. There was a time when 
the greatest sagacity of the historian was believed to 
consist in deriving events of historic magnitude from 
insignificant causes or accidents, and when the lovers 
of progress believed that mankind must forget the 
past and begin entirely new. These errors produced 
in turn their opposites. The so-called historical 
school sprung up, which seems to believe that no- 
thing can be right but what has been, and that all that 
has been is therefore right, sacrificing right and jus- 
tice, freedom, truth and wisdom at the shrine of Pre- 
cedent and at the altar of Fact. They forget that 
in truth theirs is the most revolutionary theory while 
they consider themselves the conservatives ; for what 
is new to^y will be feet to-morrow and, according 
to them, will thus have established its historical right. 
Another school has come into existence, spread at 
this time more widely than the other, and consider- 
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ing itself the philosophical school by way of excel- 
lence. I mean those histoiiang who seek the highest 
work of history in finding out a predetermined type 
of social development in each state and nation and 
in every race, reducing men to instinctive and invol- 
untary beings and society to nothing higher than a 
bee-hive. They confound nature and her unchange- 
able types and unalterable periodicity, with the 
progress and development as wall as relapses of 
associated free agents. In their eyes every series of 
events and every succession of facts becomes a neces- 
sity and a representative of national predestination. 
Almost everything is considered a symbol of the mys- 
terious current of nationality, and all of us have late- 
ly read how the palaces of a great capital were 
conveniently proclaimed from an imperial throne to 
.be the self-symbolizations of a nation instinctively 
intent on centralized unity. It is the school peculiar- 
ly in favor with modem, brilliant and not always un- 
enlightened absolutism; for, it strikes individuality 
from the list of our attributes, and individuality in- 
commodes absolutism. It is the school which strips 
society of its nu>ral and therefore responsible charac- 
ter, and has led wiHi us to the doctrine of manifest des- 
tiny, as if any destiny of man could be more manifest 
than that of doing right, above all things, and of being 
man indeed. The error into which this school has 
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i-elapsed is not dissimilar to that whidb prevailed 
regarding ethics with the Greeks before they had 
clearly separated, in their minds, the laws of nature 
with their unbendmg necessity feom the moral laws, 
and which is portrayed with fearfiil earnestness in 
the legend of (Edipns. 

Closely akin in historic ethics to the theory of his- 
torical necessity is the base theory of success. We are 
told, and unfortunately by very many that pretend 
to take philosophic vie^s, that success proves jtcatice ; 
that the unsuccessful cause proves by the want of 
success its want of right. It is a convenient theory 
for the tyrant ; but it is forgotten that if mere pre- 
variance of power over antagonists constitutes success 
and success proves the right of the successful, the 
unpunished robber or the deceiver who can not be 
reached are justified. We are not told what length 
of time constitutes success. K there had been a 
Moniteur de Borne in the second century of our era, 
Christianity must have been represented as a very 
unsuccessfdl movement. Nor are we aUowed to for^ 
get the strong lesson of history that no great idea, 
no institution of any magnitude has ever prevailed 
except after long struggles and unsuccessful attempts.^ 

The conscientious teacher must guard the young 

* Connected with thifi error, again, ia tlie theory of Bepresentative Men, 
which seema to be in great favor at the present time, and is carried to a re- 
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against the blandislimeiits of these schools ; he must 
cultivate in the young the delight of discovering the 
genesis of things, which for great purposes was infused 
into our souls ; but he must show with lasting effect, 
that growth in history however well traced, however 

markable degree of extravagance even by men who have otherwise acquired 
deserved distinction. One of the most prominent philosophers of France 
has gone so far as to say that the leading military genius of an age is its 
highest representative — ^a position wholly at variance with history and utterly 
untenable by argument. The philosopher Hegel had said nearly the same thing 
before him. It would be absurd to say that Hannibal was the representative of 
his age, yet he was preeminently its military genius. Those are the greatest of 
men that are in advance of their fellow-beings and raise them up to their own 
height. Whom did Charlemagne represent? The question whom and what 
did those men represent that have been called representative men, and at 
what time of their lives were they such, are questions which present them- 
selves at ODce at the mention of this term. An English judge who once for 
all has settled by his decision a point of elementary importance to individual 
liberty, so that his opinion and his decision now form part and parcel of the 
very constitution of his country, is to be considered far more a representa- 
tive of the spirit of the English people than Cromwell was when he divided 
England ioto military districts, and established a government which broke 
down the moment he breathed his last. The greater portion of those men 
who are called representative men have reached their historical eminence by 
measures consisting in a mixture of violence, compression, and, generally, of 
fraud ; they cannot, therefore, have represented those against whom the vio- 
lence was used, and little observation is required to know that organized force 
or a well organized hierarchy can readily obtain a victory over a vastly 
greater majority that is not organized. The twenty or thirty organized men 
at Sing-Sing, who keep many hundred prisoners, insulated by silence, in sub- 
mission, cannot be called the representative men of the penitentiary. Nor 
must it be forgotten that the Bad and the Criminal can be concentrated in 
a leader and represented by him, just as well as that which is good and sub- 
stantial. Such as the idea of representative men is now floating in the minds 
of men, it is the result, in a great measure, of that unphilosophical coarseness 
which places the Palpable, the Vast and the Bapid above the silent and sub- 
stantial genesis of things and ideas, thus leading to the fatal error of regard- 
ing destruction more than growth. Destruction is rapid and violent ; growth 
is slow and silent. The naturalists have divested themselves of this barba- 
rism. 
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delightful in tracing, however instructive and how- 
ever enriching our associations, is not on that account 
alone a genesis with its own internal moral necessity, 
and does not on that account alone have a prescrib- 
ing power for a future line of action, I have dwelt 
upon this Subject somewhat at length, but those will 
pardon me who know to what almost inconceivable 
degree these en*ors are at present carried even by 
some men otherwise not destitute of a comprehensive 
grasp of mind. 

If what I have said of the nourishing character 
inherent in the study of history is true ; if history 
favors the growth of strong men and is cherished 
id turn by them, and grows upon their affection 
as extended experience and slowly advancing years 
make many objects of interest drop like leaves, one by 
one ; if history shows us the great connection of 
things, that there is nothing stable but the Progress- 
ive, and that there is Alfred and Socrates, Marathon 
and Tours, or, if it be not qnaint to express it thus, 
that there is the microcosm of the whole past in each 
of us ; and if history familiarizes the mind with the 
idea that it is a jury whose verdict is not rendered ac- 
cording to the special pleadings of party dogmas, antf 
a logic violently wrenched from truth and right — 
then it is obvious that in a moral, practical and intel- 
lectual point of view it is the very science for nascent 
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citizens of a republic. There are not a few among 
us, who are dazzled by the despotism of a Caesar, ap- 
pearing brilliant at least at it distance-rdid not even 
Plato set, once, his hopes on Dionysius ?-t<m' are mifr 
led by the plausible simplicity of democratic abso- 
lutism, that despotism which believes liberty simply 
to consist in the inresponsible power of a larger num- 
ber over a smaller, for no other reason, it seems, than 
that ten is more than nine. All absolutism, whether 
monarchical or democratic, is in principle the same, 
and the latter always leads by short transitions to the 
other. We may go farther ; in all absolutism there is 
a strong element of communism. The theory of pro- 
perty which Louis the Fourteenth put forth was es- 
sentially communistic There is no other civil liberty 
than institutional liberty, aU else is but passing sem- 
blance and simulation. It is one of our highest duties, 
therefore, to foster in the young an institutional spirit, 
and an earnest study of history shows the inestimable 
value oi institutions. We need not fear in our eager 
age aql ^untry that we may be led to an idolatry of 
the pi«t — ^history carries sufficient preventives within 
itself-— or to a worship of institutions simply because 
they are institutions. Institutions like the sons of 
men themselves may be wicked or good ; but it is true 
that ideas and feelings, however great or pur^ retain 
a passing and meteoric character so long as they are 
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not embodied in vitdl institntions, and that righte and 
privileges are but slender reeds^so long as they are 
not protected and kept alive by sound and tenacious 
institutions; and v it is equally tme that an institu^ 
tional spirit is fostered and invigorated by a manly 
study of scwiety in tlie days that are gone. 

A wise study of tiie past teadies us sodial analysis, 
and to separate the permanent and essential from the 
accidental and superficial, so that it becomes one of 
the keys by which we leam^to understand better the 
present. History, indeed- is an admirable trainings in 
the great duty of attention and the art of ol)serva- 
tion, as in turn an earnest observation of the present 
is an indispensable aid to the historian. A practical 
life is a key with which we unlock the vaults contain- 
ing the riches of the past. Many of the greatest his- 
torians in antiquity and modem times have been 
statesmen; and Niebuhr said that with his learn- 
ing, and it was prodigious, he could not have un- 
derstood Boman history, had he not been for many 
years a practical officer in the financial and other de- 
partments of the administration, while we all remem- 
ber Gibbon's statement of himself, that the cap- 
tain of the Hampshire militia was of service to the 
historian of Eome. This is the reason why free na- 
tions produce practical, penetrating and unravelling 
historians, for in them every observing citizen par- 
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takes, in a manner, of statesmansliip. Free countries 
fui'nisli us with daily lessons in the anatomy of states 
and society ; they make us comprehend the reality of 
history. But we have dwelled sufficiently long on 
this branch. 

As Helicon, where Clio dwelt, looked down in all 
its grandeur on the busy gulf and on the chaffering 
traffic of Corinth, so let us leave the summit and 
walk down to Crissa, and cross the isthmus and enter 
the noisy mart where the, productions of men are 
exchanged. Sudden as the change may be, it only 
symbolizes reality and human life. What else is the 
main portion of history but a true and wise account 
of the high events and ruling facts which have re- 
sulted from the combined action of the elements of 
human life ? Who does not know that national life 
consists in the gathered sheaves of the thousand ac- 
tivities of men, and that production and exchange 
are at all times among the elements of these activi- 
ties? 

Man is always an exchanging being. Exchange is 
one of those characteristics without which we never 
find man, though they may be observable only in 
their lowest incipiency, and with which we never find 
the animal, though its sagacity may have reached the 
highest point. As, from the hideous tattooing of the 
savage to our dainty adornment of the sea-cleaving 
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prow or the creations of a Crawford, men always mani- 
fest that there is the affection of the beantifol in them 
— ^that they are sesthetical beings ; or as they always 
show that they are religious beings, whether they 
prostrate themselves before a fetish or bend their 
knee before their true and unseen God, and the animal 
never, so we find man, whether Caflre, Phoenician or 
American, always a producmg and exchanging being ; 
and we observe that this, as all other attributes, steadi- 
ly increases in intensity with advancing civilization. 

There are three laws on which man's material 
well-being and, in a very great measure, his civiliza- 
tion are founded. Man is placed on this earth ap- 
parently more destitute and helpless than any other 
animal. Man is no finding animal — ^he must produce. 
He must produce his food, his raiment, his shelter 
and his comfort. He must produce his arrow and his 
ti'ap, his canoe and his field, his road and his lamp. 

Men are so constituted that they have far more 
wants, and can enjoy the satisfying of them more in- 
tensely, than other animals ; and while these many 
wants are of a peculiar uniformity among all men, the 
fitness of the earth to provide for them is greatly di- 
versified and locally restricted, so that men must pro- 
duce, each more than he wants for himself, and 
exchange their products. AU human palates are 
pleasantly affected by saccharine salts, so much so that 
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the word sweet has been carried over, in all languageg, 
into different and higher sjdieres, where it hag ceased 
to be a trope and now designates the dearest and evai 
the hdiest affections. All men nnderstand what is 
meant by sweet music and sweet wife, because the ma- 
terial pleasure whence the term is derived is universal 
All men of all ages relish sugar, but those regions 
which produce it are readily numbered. This applies 
to the far greater part of all materials in constant de- 
mand among men, and^it applies to tiie narrowest 
circles as to the widest. The inhabitant of the popu- 
lous city does not cease to relish and stand in need of 
farinaceous substances though his crowded streets can- 
not produce grain, and the fiarmer who provides him 
with grain does not cease to stand in need of iron or 
oil which the town may procure for him from a dis- 
tance. With what remarkable avidity the tribes of 
Negroland, that had never been touched even by the 
last points of the creeping fibres of civilization, long- 
ed for tiie articles lately carried thither by Barth and 
his companions I The brute animal has no dormant 
desires of this kind, and finds around itself what it 
stands in need o£ This apparent cruelty, although a 
real blessing to man, deserves to be made^a prominent 
topic in natural theology. 

Lastly, the wants of men-^^I speak of their material 
and cultural wants, the latter of which are as urgent 
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and fully as legitimate as the former— infinitely in** 
crease and are by Providence decreed to increase 
witli adTraaoLcing civilization ; so that his progi*ess ne- 
cessitates intenser production and quickened exchange. 
The branch which treats of the necessity, nature, and 
effects, the promotion and the hindrances of produc- 
tioiu whether it be based almost exclusively on appro- 
priation, as the fishery ; or on coercing nature to fur- 
nish us with better and more abundant firuit than she is 
willing spontaneously to yield^ as agriculture ; or in 
fashioningj separating and combining substances which 
other branches of industry obtain and collect, as 
manufEicture ; or on carrying the products from the 
spot of production to the place of consumption ; and 
the character which all these products acquire by 
exchange, as values, with the labor and services for 
which again products are given in exchange, this 4i^ 
vision of knowledge is called political economy— 
an unfit name ; but it is the name, and we use it. 
Political economy, like every other of the new sci- 
ences, was obliged to fight its way to a fisdr acknowl- 
edgment, against all manners of prejudices. The in- 
troductory lecture which archbishop Whately deliv- 
ered some thirty years ago, when he conmienced his 
course on political economy in the university of Ox- 
ford, consists almost wholly of a defense of his sci- 
ence and an encounter with the objections then made 
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to it on religious, moral, and almost on every ground 
that could be made by ingenuity, or was suggested by 
the misconception of its aims. Political economy fared, 
in this respect, like vaccination, like the taking of a 
nation's census, like the discontinuance of witch-trials. 
The economist stands now on clearer ground. 
Opponents have acknowledged their errors, and the 
economists themselves fall no longer into the faults of 
the utilitarian. The economist indeed sees that the 
material interests of men are of the greatest import- 
ance, and that modem civilization, in all its aspects, 
requires an immense amount of wealth, and conse- 
quently increasing exertion and production, but he 
acknowledges that " what men can do the least with- 
out is not their highest need.''* He knows that we 
are bid to pray for our daily bread, but not for 
bread alone, and I am glad that those who bade 
me teach Political Economy, assigned to me also 
Political Philosophy and History. They teach 
that the periods of national dignity and highest 
endeavors have sometimes been periods of want 
and poverty. They teach abundantly that riches and 
enfeebling comforts, that the flow of wine or costly 
tapestry, do not lead to the development of humanity, 
nor are its tokens ; that no barbarism is coarser than 

* Professor Lushington in his laaugural Lecture, in Glasgow, quoted in Mo- 
rell's Hist, and Grit. View of Specul. Phil. London, 1846. 
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the substitution of gross expensiveness for what is 
beautifal and graceful ; that it is manly character, 
and womanly soulfulness, not gilded upholstery or 
fretful fashion — ^that it is the love of truth and justice, 
directness and tenacity of purpose, a love of right, of 
fairness and freedom, a self-sacrificing public spirit 
and religious sincerity, that lead nations to noble 
places in history; not surfeiting feasts or conven- 
tional refinement. The Babylonians have tried that 
road before us. 

But political economy, far from teaching the hoard- 
ing of riches, shows the laws of accumulation and 
distribution of wealth; it shows the important truth 
that mankind at large can become and have become 
wealthier, and must steadily increase their wealth with 
expanding culture. 

It is, nevertheless, true that here, in the most active 
market of our whole hemisphere, I have met, more 
frequently than in aay other place, with an objection 
to political economy, on the part of those who claim 
for themselves the name of men of business. They 
often say that they alone can know anything about 
it, and as often ask : what is Political Economy good 
for ? The soldier, though he may have fought in the 
thickest of the fight, is not on that account the best 
judge of the disposition, the aim, the movements, the 
faults or the great conceptions of a battle, nor can 
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we call the inflktion of a deep wound a profotuid 
lesson in anatomy. 

What is Political Economy good for? It is like 
every other branch truthftiEy pursued, good for lead- 
ing gradually nearer aiid nearer to the truth; for 
making men, in its own sphere, that is the vast sphere 
of exchange, what Cicero calls numsrietiy and for 
clearing more and more away what may be termed Ihe 
impeding and sometimes savage superstitions of trade 
and intercourse; it is, li^e every other pursuit of po- 
litical science of which it is but a branch, good for 
sending some light, through the means of those that 
cultivate it as their own science, to the most distant 
comera, and to those who have perhaps not even 
heard of its name. 

Let me give you two simple facts— one of com- 
manding and historic magnitude ; the other of appar- 
ent insignificance, but typical of an entire state of 
things, incalculably important 

Down to Adam Smith, the greatest statesmanship 
had always been sought for in the depression of neigh- 
boring nations. Even a Bacon considered it self-evi- 
dent that the enriching of one people implies the 
impoverishing of another. This maxim runs through 
all history, Asiatic and European, down to the latter 
part of the last century. Then came a Scottish pro- 
fessor who dared to teach, m his dingy lecture-room 
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at Edinburgh, contrary to the opinion of the whole 
world, that every man, even were it but for egotistic 
reasons, is interested in the prosperity of his neigh- 
bors ; that his wealth, if it be the result of produc- 
tion and exchange, is not a withdrawal of money 
from others, and that, as with single men so with en- 
tire nations— the more prosperous the one so much 
the better for the other. And his teaching, like that 
of another professor before him— the immortal Gro- 
tius — ^went forth, and ro6e above men and nations, 
and statesmen and kings; it ruled their councils 
and led the history of our race into new channels ; 
it bade men adopt the angels' greeting : " Peace on 
earth and good will towards men,'' as a maxim of 
high statesmanship and political shrewdness. Thus 
rules the mind; thus sways science. There is now 
no intercourse between civilized nations which is not 
tinctured by Smith and Grotius. And what I am, what 
you are, what every man of our race is in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, he owes it in part to Adam 
Smith, as well as to Grotius, and Aristotle, and 
Shakespeare, and every other leader of humanity. 
Let us count the years since that Scottish profess- 
or, with his common name. Smith, proclaimed his 
swaying truth, very simple when once pronounced ; 
very fearful as long as unacknowledged; a very 
blessing when in action; and then let us answer, 

8 
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What has PoKtical Economy done for man ? We ha- 
bitually dilate on the effect of physical sciences, and 
especially on their application to the nseM arts in 
modem times. All honor to this characteristic fea- 
ture of our age — ^the wedlock of knowledge and 
labor ; but it is, nevertheless, true that none of the 
new sciences have so deeply affected the cotiise ci 
human events as political economy. I am speaking 
as an historian and wish to assert facts. What I say 
is not meant as rhetorical fringe. 

The other fact alluded to, is one of those historical 
pulsationis which indicate to the touch of the inquirer, 
the condition of an entire living organism. When a 
few weeks ago ihe widely spread misery in ihe manu- 
facturing districts of England was spoken of in the 
British house of lords, one that has been at the helm;* 
concluded his speech with an avowal <3iat the Suffer- 
ing laborers who could find but half days', nay, quar- 
ter days' employment, with unreduced wants of tbeir 
families, nevertheless had resorted to no violence, but 
on the contrary universally acknowledged that they 
knew full well, that a factory can not be kept work- 
ing unless the master can work to a prc^t. 

This too is very simple, almost trivial, when stated. 
But those who know the chronicles of the medieval 

* Lord Derby, then in the opposition, and since made premier again. 
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cities, and of modern tiiiies down to a period which 
most of us recollect; knotr also that in aU former days 
the disti^ssed laboi^er t«ronld fitst of dH have resort- 
ed to a stil greater rn^^rea^e of distress, by violence 
and detraction. The' first feeling of ttnin^mtted 
man, prbdiiced by soffering; is Vengean<5e,'aiid that 
vengearice'is^ wre^fced on the nearest dbjedi or person ; 
as animials brt^, whM inpaiin, what is 'nearest within 
reach. Wha;t has wrought this 6hange ? Who, or 
what has restrained ottr own Sorely distressed popu- 
lation from blind violence, even though unwise words 
were officially addressed to them, when under similar 
circumstance in the tim^ of free Florence or Cologne 
there would hat^e been a sanguinary rising of the 
"wool-weavers," if it is not a sounder knowledge and 
a corrector feeling regarding the relations of wealth, 
of capital and kbor, which in spite, of the absurdities 
of communism has penetrated in some degree all lay- 
ers of society ? And which is the source whence this 
tempering knowledge has welled forth, if not Politic- 
al Econcmiy? 

True indeed, -we are told that economists do not 
agree ; some fu-e for protection, some for free trade. 
But are physi^iains agreed ? And is there no science 
and art of nfedieme ? ^ Are theol(^ans agreed ? Are 
the cultivators of any branch of knowledge fiilly 
agreed, aiod are all the beneficial effects of the sci- 
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ences debarred by this disagreement of their followers ? 
But, however important at certain periods the differ- 
ence between protectionists and free-traders may be, 
it touches, after all, but a small portion of the bulk 
of truth taught by Political Economy, and I believe 
that there is a greater uniformity of opinion, and a 
more essential agreement among the prominent scho- 
lars of this science, than among those of others ex- 
cepting, as a matter of course, the mathematics. 

If it is now genieraUy acknowledged that Political 
Economy ought not to be omitted in a course of su- 
perior education, all the reasons apply with greater 
force to that branch which treats of the relations of 
man asa jural being— as citizen, and most especially so 
in our own country, where individual political liberty 
is enjoyed in a degree in which it has never been en- 
joyed before. Nowhere is political action carried to a 
greater intensity, and nowhere is the calming effect 
of an earnest and scientific treatment of politics more 
necessary. In few countries is man more exposed to 
the danger of being carried away to the worship of 
false political gods and to the idolatry of party, than 
in our land, and nowhere is it more necessary to show 
to the young the landmarks of political truth, and 
the essential character of civil liberty — ^the grave and 
binding duties that man imposes upon himself when 
he proudly assumes self-government. Nowhere seem 
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to be SO many persons acting on the supposition that 
we differ from all other men, and that the same 
deviations will not produce the same calamities, and 
nowhere does it seem to be more necessary to teach 
what might well be called political physiology and 
political pathology. In no sphere of action does it 
seem to me more necessary than in politics, to 
teach and impress the truth that " logic without rea- 
son is a fearful thing." Aristotle said : The fellest of 
things is armed injustice ; History knows a feller thing 
— ^impassioned reasoning without a pure heart in him 
that has power in a free country — ^the poisoning of 
the well of political truth itself. Every youth ought 
to enter the practical life of the citizen, and every 
citizen ought to remain through life, deeply impressed 
with the conviction that, as Vauvemague very nobly 
said, "great thoughts come from the heart,'' so great 
politics come from sincere patriotism, and that with- 
out candid and intelligent public spirit, parties with- 
out which no liberty can exist, will raise themselves 
into ends and objects instead of remaining mere 
means. And when the words party, party consistency 
and party honor are substituted for the word Country, 
and, as Thucydides has it, when parties use, each its 
own language, and men cease to understand one anoth- 
er, a country soon falls into that state in which a court 
of justice would find itself where wrangling plead- 
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en^ should do tli^rwoark without the tempering, 
guiding judgeT-4^hat state of dissolution >f hich is the 
next step to entire dimntegration. Providence has 
Qip special laws fpr special countries and it is ^ot only 
true what Talleyrand said : TonU a/rrwe ; but every- 
thing happens over again. There iajxp truth, short 
of the multiplication table, that, at some time o^ 
other, is not drawn into doubt again, and must be 
re-a^sertedand re-proved. 

One of the meaps to ip&ore the difficult existence 
of Hberty-^far more difficult than that of absolutism, 
because of an ipfinitely moi:e delicate organization — 
isn the earnest bringing up of the young in the path 
of political truth and justice, the necessity of which 
i^ increased by the reflection that in our period of 
large cities, man has to solve, for the first time in his- 
tory, the problem of making a high degree of general 
and individnal liberty compatible with populous 
cities. It is one of the highest problems of pur race, 
which cannot yet be said to have been solved. 

Political philosophy is a branch of knowledge that 
ought not only to be taught in colleges ; its funda- 
mental truths ought to be ingrained in the minds of 
everyone that helps to crowd your public, schools. 
Is it objected that political philosophy ranges too 
high for boyish intellects? What ranges higher, 
what is of so spiritual a character as Christianity? 
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But .this has not prevented the church, at any period 
of her existence, from putting catechisms of a few 
pages into the hands of boys and girls, so that they 
could read. 

We hare, however, direct authority for what 
has b^n advanced. The Romans in their best pe- 
riod made every school-boy learn by heart the Xn 
Tables, and the XTT. Tables were the catechism of 
Roman publieand. private law, of their constitution 
and of the proud Jus Qufritium, that led the Roman 
citizen to pronounce so confidently, as a vox et invo- 
catio^ his Civis Romanus sum in the most distant cor- 
ners of the Ifoid, and which the captive apostle col- 
lectedly asserted twice before the provincial officers, 
Cicero says that when he was a boy, he learned the 
xn Tables ut carmen, neceesarium^ like an indispens- 
able formulary, a political breviary, and deplores 
that at ihe time when he was composing his treatise 
on the laws, in which he mentions the fact, the 
practice was falling into disuse^ Rome was fast 
drifting to Caasace&n absolutism ; what use was there 
any longer for a knowledge of fundamental prin- 
ciples? 

The Romans were not visionary; they were no 
theorists ; no logical symmetry or love of system ever 
prevented them from being straightforward and 
even stem practical men. They were men of singu- 
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lar directness of purpose and laagoage. Abstraction 
did not suit them welL Those Romans, who loved 
law and delighted in rearing institutions and building 
high roads and aqueducts ; who could not only con- 
quer; but could hold fast to, and fashion what they 
had conquered, and who strewed municipalities over 
their conquests, which, afker centuries, became the 
germs of a new political civilization; who reared a 
system of laws which conquered the west and their 
own conquerors, when the Roman sword had become 
dull ; and who impressed, even through the lapse of 
ages, a practical spirit on the Latin Church, which 
visibly distinguishes it from the Greek; those Ro- 
mans who declared their own citizens with all the Jus 
Romanum on them, when once enrolled, the slaves 
of the general, and subjected them to a merciless 
whip of iron chains ; those Romans who could make 
foreign kings assiduous subjects, and foreign hordes 
fight well by the side of their own veterans, and 
who could be dispassionately cruel when they thought 
that cruelty was useful; those Romans who were 
practical if there ever was a practical people, bade 
their schoolmaster to drive the Xll Tables into the 
stubborn minds of the little fellows who, in their 
turn, were to become the ruling citizens of the 
ruling commonwealth, and we know, from sculp- 
tural and written records, in prose and metre, that 
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the magistral means in teacMng that carmen necessa- 
riom was not always applied to the head alone. 

Let ns pass to another authority, though it require 
a historic bound — to John Milton, whose name is 
high among the names of men, as that of Rome is 
great among the states of the earth. Milton who 
wrote as clear and direct prose, as he sang lofty poet- 
ry, who was one of the first and best writers on the 
liberty of the press against his own party, and who 
consciously and readily sacrificed his very eyesight 
to his country — ^Milton says, in his paper on Educa- 
tion, dedicated to Master Hartlib,* that, after having 



* Mr. Erert A. Duyckiock, of this city, whom, while writing out this ad- 
dress, I had asked what he knew of ** Master Hartlib," obligingly replied by a 
note, of which I may be permitted to fpre the following extract: 

** In D'Israeli's Curiosities of Literature, Hartlib is called a Pole. Thomas 
Wharton, in a note in his edition of Milton's Minor Poems, says Hartlib was 
a natiye of Holland, and eame into England about the year 1640. Hartlib 
himself tells us in a letter, dated 1660, (reprinted in Egerton Brydges^ Curl- 
osa Literaria, III. 54) that his father was a Polish merchant who founded a 
church in Pomania, and, when the Jesuits prevailed in Poland, removed to 
Elbing, to which place his (Samuel Hartlib's) grandfather brought the English 
company of merchants iVom Dantzic. It would appear that Hartlib was bom 
at Elbing, for bespeaks of his father marrying a third wife (H.'8 mother) after 
the removal fh>m Poland proper, which third wife would appear to have been 
an English woman. Hartlib speaks of his family being *of a very ancient 
extraction in the German empire, there having been ten brethren of the name 
of Hartlib, some of them Privy Councillors to the Emperor.' Hartlib*s mer- 
cantile life, I suppose, brought him to England. He was a reformer in Church 
matters, and became attached to the Parliament. * Hartlib,' says Wharton, 
'took great pains to frame a new system of education, answerable to the per- 
fection and purity of the new commonwealth.' Milton addressed his Treatise 
on Education to him about 1650. In 1662 Hartlib petitioned Parliament 
for relief, stating that he had been thirty years and upwards serving the state 
and specially setting forth the ' erecting a little academy for the education 
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taaght Bimdiy ottner braacbes in a l^oy^s education, 
"the next removal must be to the stiidy of politics, to 
know the begiimuig, end and reasons of political soci- 
eties, that they (the learners) may not, in a dangerons 
fit of the commonwealth, be soeh poor, shaken, on- 
certain reeds, of sneh a tottering conscience, as many 
of our great counsellors have lately shown them- 
selves, but: steadfast pillars of the state.'^ This preg- 
nant passage ought not to have been written in vain. 

I could mul^ly authorities of antiquity and 
modem tim^, but is not, Rome and Milton, strong 
enough ? 

A complete course of political philosophy, to 
which every course, whether in a college or a uni- 
versity, ought to approximate, as time and circum- 
stances pennit, should ^rind its way through the 
large field of political science somewhat in the fol- 
lowing manner. 



of the gentry of thk nation, to adrance piety, learning, morality and other ex* 
ercisea of induatry, not asual then in common schooU.' His other serrices 
were Vcorrespondence with the chief of note of foreign parts,' 'collecting 
MSS. in all the parts of learning,* printing ' the t)e8t experiments of indus- 
try in Husbandry and Manufkctures,* relieving 'poor, distressed scholars, 
both foreigners and of this nation.'" 

So far the extract from Mr. Duyckinck's letter. Hartlib was no doubt a Ger- 
man by extraction and education, and represents a type of men peculiar to the 
reformation, and of great importance in the cause of advancing humanity. 
Milton must have felt great regard for this foreigner, but Milton had too en- 
lightened a mind, and had learned too much in foreign parts, ever to allow a 
narrowing and provincial self-complacency to become a substitute for enlarg- 
ing and unselfish patriotism. 
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. We iQiTOt Btart from, the : pregnwt feet ttat 
efi^ ; miuiu Js made an individiial and a social 
l^g) : aad : .that Jm whole hmuaaity . with, all ite 
9i;tid]ba^es, moral, reHgious, emotiopal, mental, enl- 
tural and industrial, , is decreed fprever to revolve 
between the two poles of individualism ai^d socialism, 
taking th^ latter term in its stxic|ily philosophical 
adapta^n. Man's moral indiyidiialisni and th^ sove- 
reign necessity of his living in spciet;y, or the fact that 
humapity and i5K)ciety, are t^a i^^as that cannot even, 
be conceived of^ the one without^ the other, lead to, 
^e t¥[in ideas of Eight and Duty.; Political science 
dwells upon this most important elementary truth, 
that the. idea of right cannot, be phUospphically 
stated without;, the idea of obligation, nor that of 
duty without that of right, and it must show how 
calamitous every attempt has pyoved to separate 
them; how debasing a thing obligation becomes 
without; corresponOing rights, . and how withering 
rights aftd privileges become to the hand that wields 
the power and to the fellow-being over whom it 
swajs,. if separated fix)m corrcsponOing duty and 
obligation. 

Bight an4 duty are twin brothers; they are like 
the two electric flames appearing at the yard-arms 
in the Mediterranean, and were called by the ancient 
mariners Castor and Pollux. When both are visible. 
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a fair and pleasant course is expected; but one alone 
portends stormy miscliie£ An instinctive acknowl- 
edgment of this truth makeiB us repeat with plea- 
sure to this day the old French maxim, Ndblesee 
otMge^ whatever annotations history may have to tell 
of its disregard,* 

That philosopher, whom Dante calls U maestro di 
color che earmo^ and whom our science gratefully 
acknowledges as its own founder, says that man is 
by nature a political animal. He saw that man can 
not divest himself of the State. Society, no matter 
in how rudimental a condition, always exists, and so- 
ciety considered with reference to rights and duties, 
to rules to be obeyed, and to privileges to be pro- 
tected, to those that ordain, and those that comply, 
is the political state. Government was never voted 
into existence, and the state originates every day 
anew in the family. Grod coerces man into society, 
and necessitates the growth of government by that 
divinely simple law, which has been alluded to before, 
and consists in making the young of man depend 
upon the pwents for years after the period of lacta- 
tion has ceased. As men and society advance, the 
greatest of institutions — ^the State — ^increases in inten- 

* In this Bense at least Noblesse oblige was often taken, that feudal priTi- 
leges OTer feudal subjects involyed obligations to them, although it meant 
originally the obligations due to him who bestowed the nobility. 
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sity of action, and wlien humanity falters back, the 
State, like the function of a diseased organ, becomes 
sluggish or acts with ruinous feverishness. In this 
twinship of right and duty lies the embryonic gene- 
sis of liberty, and at the same time the distinction 
between sincere and seasoned civil liberty, and the 
wild and one-fiided privilege of one man or a class ; or 
the fantastic equaUty of all m point of rights with- 
out the steadying pendulum of mutual obligation. 

This leads us to that divkion which I have called 
elsewhere Political Ethics, in which the teacher will 
not fSEkil to use his best efforts, when he discourses on 
patriotism — that ennobling virtue which at times has 
been derided^ at other times declared incompati- 
ble with true philosophy or with pure religion. He 
will not teach that idolatrous patriotism which in- 
scribes on its banner. Our country, right or wrong, 
but that heightened public spirit, which loves and 
honors father and mother, and neighbors, and coun- 
try ; which makes us deeply feel for our country's 
glory and its faults; makes us willing to die, and, 
what is often far more difficult, to live for it; that 
patriotism which is consistent with St. Paul's com- 
mand: Honor all men, and which can say with 
Montesquieu, "If I knew anything useful to my coun- 
try but prejudicial to Europe or mankind, I should 
consider it as a crime f that sentiment which made 
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tte AtKenians reject the secret of Tlieimstofeles, be- 
cause Aristides declared it very useful to^ Athens, 
but very injurious to Sparta and to the other Gteefe. 
The chri»tito citizeii can say tnth TertuIUanj ^t^ 
noet/ra M/as mmtdas^ a^d abhors thdt patriotism 
which is at best bloated provincialism, but he 
knows, too, that that Society is doonied '■' to <iertfiill 
abasement in which the indiflferentle of the Uasi 
is permitted to debilitate and demo^raliase pubiie 
sentiment. T?be patriotism bf which we stanfd as 
much in need ie© the ancients, is neither an amiAMe 
weakness, nor the Hellenic pride. It is a pomtive 
virtue demanded of every moriai man. It is the 
fervent love of our own country, but not hatred of 
others, nor blindness to our fkults and to the rights 
or superiorities of our neighbors. 

We now approach that bran<Jh of our science 
which adds, to the knowledge of the "end and rea- 
sons of political societies,^ the discussion of the means 
by which man endeavors to obtain the end or ought 
to obtain it ; in one word, to the science of govern- 
ment, and a knowledge of governments which exist 
and have existed. The "end and reasons of political 
societies" involve the main discussion of the object 
of the State, as it is more clearly disfeemed with ad- 
vancing civilization, the relation of the State to the 
famUy, ite duties ta the individual, and the necessary 
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liniits of its poWfeR Pirotectioo, in' thfe Mgh^t sense 
of the word,* both of society, as a >thole, aiid of the 
component individuals, as sneh, ^w^iflicmt interference, 
and frefe from intieifmeddliiig, isr the great object of 
the civiiiased State, or the State of freemeii. To this 
portion of out science belong the greattopics of the 
rights as ^ell as th6 dependence of the individual 
citizen, <rf the woman and the child ; of primordial 
rights and the adnnssibility or violence of slavery, 
which, throughout the whole <50urse of history where- 
ever it haS l)een introduced, has been a deciduous 
institution] The reflection oh thie duties of the State 
comprehends the important subjects of the necessity 
of public education (the common School for those 
^ho are deprived of metos, or destitute of the desire 
to be educated ; and l^e university^ which lies beyond 
the capacity of private means); of the support of those 
who cannot stipport theniselves (the pamper, and the 
poor orphans and 'sick) ; of int^cominunication and 
intercommtmion (the road andthe mail) ; of the pit)^ 
motion of taste imd the &ieartfir,fm the public sup- 
port of religion, or the abstaining froffi it; ^ and the 
duty of settling conflicting eiaims, and of punishing 

* That I do not mean by this material protection only, but the protection 
of all interefltcK, the hi^est ncfess so than the common ones, of society aJs 
a unit, as well as of the individual human being, will be well known to the 
reader of my Political Ethics. I d^ by no means' restrict the meaning of 
Protection to personal security, nor do I mean by this term something that 
amounts to the protection of an interest in one person to the injury of others. 
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those that infringe the common rules of action, with 
the science and art of rightful and sensible punition, 
or, as I have ventured to call this branch, of penology. 
The comprehensive apparatus by which all these 
objects, more or less dimly seen, according to the 
existing stage of civil progress, are intended to be 
obtained, and by which a political society evolves its 
laws, is called government. I generally ^ve at this 
stage a classification of all go vemments, in the present 
time or in the past, according to the main principles 
on which they rest. This naturally leads to three 
topics, the corresponding ones of which, in some 
other sciences, form but important illustrations or 
constitute a certain amount of interesting knowledge, 
but which in our science constitute part and par- 
cel of the branch itself. I mean a historical sur- 
vey of aU goveniments and systena of law, Asiatic 
or European ; a survey of all political literature as 
represented by its prominent authors, from Aristotle 
and Plato, or from the Hindoo Menu, down to St. 
Simon or Calhoun — ^a portion of the science which 
necessarily includes many historians and theologians 
on the one hand, such as Mariana, De Soto and 
Machiavelli, and on the other hand statesmen that 
have poured forth wisdom or criminal theories in 
public speech, Demosthenes or Webster, Chatham, 
Burke, Mirabeau or Robespierre and St. Juste. And 
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lastly, I mean that division of our science whicli in- 
deed is, properly, a subdivision of the latter, but suf- 
ficiently important and instructive to be treated 
separately — a survey of those model states which 
political philosophers have firom time to time imag- 
ined, and which we now call Utopias, from Plato's 
Atlantis to Thomas More's Utopia, Campanella's Civi- 
tas Solis or Harrington's Oceana to our socialists, or 
Shelley's and Coleridge's imaginings and the haUucina- 
tions of Comte. They are^*giH>wing rarer and, probar 
bly, will in time wholly cease, Superior minds, at any 
rate, could feel stimulated to conceive of so-called phi- 
losophical republics, in ages only when everything 
existing in a definite form-slanguages, mythologies, 
agriculture and governments — ^was ascribed to a cor- 
respondingly definite invention, or, at times, to an 
equally definite inspiration, and when society was 
not clearly conceived to be a continuity ; when far 
less attention was paid to the idea of progress, which 
is a succession of advancing steps, and to the historic 
genesis of institutions ; and when the truth was not 
broadly acknowledged that civilization, whether po- 
litical or not, cannot divest itself of its accumulative 
and progressive character. 

This Utopiology, if you permit me the name, will 
include those attempts at introducing, by sudden and 
volcanic action, entirely new governments resulting 
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from some faaatical theory^ snch as the common 
wealth of the anabaptistB in Germany, or the at 
tempts of carrying out Ronssean^s eqnalitarian hatred 
of representatit^e government, by Marat and Callot 
d'Herbois. They have all been brief and bloody. 

When the teacher of political philosophy discourses 
on the first of these three divisions he will not omit 
to dwell on the commimal governments and the later 
almost universal despotism, of Asia, which reduces 
the subject, both as to pt^pertj and life, to a tenant 
at will ; he will dwell on the type of the city-state^ 
prevailing in Greek and Soman antiquity, and the 
strong admixture of consmunimi in those states, spe- 
cially in the Greek ; he will show how that religion, 
whose founder proclaimed that his kingdom is not of 
this world, nevertheless affected all political organiza- 
tion far more than aught else has done, because, more 
than anything else, it affected the inner man, and that, 
in one respect, it intensified individualism, for it exalted 
the individual moral character andj'esponsibility. In- 
dividual duties and individual rights received greater 
importance, and Christianity leveled all men before an 
omniscient Judge and a common Father. From the 
time when the worshiped emperor of Rome decreed 
that the christians, then confounded with the Jews, 
should depart from Italy, because, as Suetonius says, 
they were Chriato impvhore tmnvltiuantea^ the Ro- 
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mans perceived tliat there was that in the christian 
which made him bow before a higher authority than 
that of the CsBsars. ^' Christ impelling them, they 
are disturbei^ '' — ^yet they obeyed the law, as Pliny, 
the governor, writes to his friend and emperor, only 
they conld not be induced to strew the sacred meal 
on the altar of Jove, and Christianity wrought on in 
the breasts of men, until Julian loses the battle, and, 
as tradition at least says, exclaims in dying : ^^ Oh 
Gralilean, thou hast conqiiered r? 

The teacher will dwell on that type of government 
which succeeded and is the opposite to the ancient 
city-state— the feudal system with its graduated 
and subdivided allegiance ; and he will show how at 
last the period of nationalization arrived for govern- 
ments and languages, and national governments, with 
direct and uniform allegiance, at last developed 
selves and became the accompaniments of mod- 
em civilization ; when real states were formed, com- 
pact governments extending over large territories. 
The ancients had but one word for state and city ; 
the mediflBval government is justly called a mere sys- 
tem (the feudal system) ; the modems have states, 
whether unitary or confederated does not affect this 
point. 

When an account is given of the imaginary gov- 
ernments, which the greater or lesser philosophers 
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have constrncted as ideal polities, attention nmst be 
directed to the striking fact that all XJtopists, from 
Plato to our times, have been more or less conmiu- 
nists, making wai* upon money, although SK> shrewd and 
wise a man as Thomas More was among them ; and 
that most of these writers, even Campanella, though 
a priest of the catholic church, and all societies in 
which communism has been carried out to any extent, 
have made light of monogamic wedlock, or have open- 
ly proclaimed the community or a plurality of wives * 

* Anguste Comte, who was generally considered the most serious and 
most &ble atheist, yet known in the annals of science, as long as his Positive 
Philosophy was the only work that attracted attention, makes one of the 
exceptions. In his Catechism of Positiye Religion, which belongs to the 
Utopian literature, proclaiming the regeneration and the reconstruction of all 
human society, and coyering it with the legis of a paper-system rubricked 
according to a priestly socialistic GsBsarism, ncTertheless acknowledges mono- 
gamy, and individual property in a considerable degree. The work, however, 
amply makes up for these omissions, by an incredible amount of inane vaga- 
ries, self-contradictions and that apotheosis of absolutism, *^ organizing'^ all 
things and allowing inherent life nowhere, which is the idol of Oallican sociolo- 
gists, as the fallen Romans burnt incense to the images of their emperors even 
while living, or rather as long as they lived ; for, so soon as the emperor was 
dead, his memory was often senatorially cursed, and his images were decreed 
to be broken. Power was the only thing left, when the introduction of the 
many thousands of gods, from the conquered countries, neutralized all sense 
of religion, and power was worshiped accordingly. The Suetoniana of the 
nineteenth century are not wholly dissimilar. 

Nothing has probably ever shown so strikingly the inherent religious char- 
acter of man as Comte*s ^potheosis of atheism, and his whole "catechism,** 
sprinkled as it is with prayers to the " supreme being,** which being, to be 
sure, is void of being and cannot, therefore, very well be possessed of supre- 
macy. 

From time to time great men have declared what they considered the great- 
est of evils. Aristotle says, "The fellest of things is armed injustice.** 
6a8Sn' declares that the greatest of evils is the apotheosis of error; but, 
somehow, men seem always to contrive to prove that there may be still 
greater evils. 
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We have our protestant counterpart to Campauella 
in the Eev. Martin Madan, the author of Thelyp- 
thora, a Defense of a Plurality of Wives. Hostility 
to individualism in property has generally been 
accompanied by a hostility to exclusive wedlock^ in 
antiquity and modem times, and I believe I am not 
wrong when I add, very often by a leaning to pan- 
theism, in the sphere of religion. But the Utopists 
are not the only communists. Paley, who would have 
shrunk fcom being called a communist, nevertheless 
explains individual property on the mere groxmd of 
his " expediency" and in a manner which the avowed 
communists of our times — Quinesset and Proudhon — 
have been willing to accept, only they differ as to 
the expediency, and Tfhy not differ on that? Paley 
and the larger portion of modem publicists main- 
tained, and even Webster asserted on a solenm occa- 
sion,* that property is the creature of government. 
But government is the agent of society, so that, if the 
same society should see fit to change the order of 
things, and to undo its own doing, no objection can 
be made on the ground of right and justice. Rous- 
seau says, indeed, that the first fence erected to sep- 
arate land from the common stock, brought misery 

* It was the perusal of this assertion by Mr. Webster, in a speech in Ohio, 
In 1828, which first led the author to reflections which were ultiiAately given 
in his Essays on Labor and Property. He totally denies that property is the 
creature of goyemment. 
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upon men, and Proudlion fonfiivlated this idea when 
he said : Property is theft ; but the point of starting 
is common to all. 

The radical error of the communist consists in his 
exclusive acknowledgment of the principle of social- 
ism, and that he endeavors to apply it even to that 
which has its very origin and being in individualism — 
to property. Man can not exist without producing ; 
production always presupposes appropriation ; both 
are essentially individual, and where appropriation 
consists in occupation by a society as a unit, this is 
no less exclusive or individual property, with refer- 
ence to all other societies, than the property held by 
a single man. The communist does not seem to see 
the absurdity of demanding common property for all 
men in France, upon what he considers philosophic 
grounds, yet excluding the rest of mankind from that 
property. The radical error of the individualist, on 
the other hand, is, that he wholly disavows the 
principle of socialism, and, generally, reasons on the 
unstable and shakijig ground of expediency alone. 
He forgets that both,, individualism and socialism, are 
true and ever-active principles, and that the very 
idea of the state implies both ; for, the state is a so- 
ciety, and a society consists of individuals who never 
lose their individual character, but are united by 
common bonds, interests, organizations and a common 
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continuity, A society is not represented by a mass 
of iron in wluch the original particles of the ore have 
lost all separate existence by refinement and smelt- 
ing ; nor b it represented by a crowd of units acci- 
dentally huddled together Tt is on the principle of 
socialism alone that it can be explained why I may 
be forced, and ought to be so, to pay my share toward 
the war which I may loathe, but upon which my 
state, my society has resolved. How will you ex- 
plain that charity is no longer left wholly to depend 
upon individual piety, but that the government takes 
part of my property in the shape of a poor-tai^ to sup- 
port the indigent ? or how is the potent right of roads 
to be e2q)lained ? that I must pay toward common 
education when I may educate my children in a pri- 
vate school or may have none at all to be educated ? 
or toward a scientific expedition, or to support the 
administration of justice, when I may not have had 
a single law-suit or when I might think it more con- 
venient to return to the primitive age of private re- 
venge ? On what principle do you prohibit irf amous 
books ? Why must I bear th^ folly of my legislators 
or submit to the consequences of a crude diplomatist ? 
Why are we proud of the willing submission of the 
minority after a passionately-contested presidential 
election? The principle of socialism is interwoven 
with our whole existence ; for, it is a social existence. 
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How, again, can we explain tlie very idea of rights, 
the protection of man, all the contents of all the bills 
of rights — the liberty of the press or commnnion, the 
freedom of worship or the right we have to slay the 
sheriff that breaks into onr honse with an illegal 
warrant, if not on the gronnd of individualism ? All 
taxation is founded on socialism, inasmuch as society 
takes by force, actual or threatened, part of my own, 
and on individualism, because it is proportioned ac- 
cording to the capacity of the individual to pay and 
takes a lawftil portion only. When the Athenian 
council decreed a liturgy, there was socialism indeed 
pretty strongly prevailing. The principle of individ- 
ualism is everywhere, for our existence is, also, an indi- 
vidual one. We shudder instinctively at the idea of 
losing our individuality, and our religion teaches that 
we must take it with us beyond the limits of time. 
Even a heathen, a Hindoo law-giver, said long be- 
fore our era: "Single is each man bom; single he 
dieth ; singly he receiveth the reward of his good, 
and single the punishment for his evil deeds.'* 

The two principles of humanity, individualism and 
socialism, show themselves from the very beginning 
in their incipient pulsations, and as mankind advance 
they become more and more distinct fuid assume 
more and more their legitimate spheres. Individu- 
alism is faf more distinct with us than in anti- 
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q[uity, in property and in the rights of man, with all 
that flows from them; and socialism is far more 
clearly developed with ns than with the Greeks or 
Eomans, in primary education, charity, intercommuni- 
on by the liberty of the press or the mail, the punitary 
systems, sanitary measures, public justice and the many 
spheres in which the united private wants have been 
raised to public interests, and often passed even into 
the sphere of international law. Christianity, which, 
historically speaking, is a co-efficient of the highest 
power of nearly all the elements of humanity and 
civilization, has had an intensifying effect on individu- 
alism as well as on socialism. There is, perhaps, no < 
more striking instance of a higher degree of individu- 
alism and socialism developed at the same time, than 
in the administration of penal justice, which always 
b^ins with private revenge and gradually becomes 
public justice, when the goyemment obliges every 
one tQ pay toward the punishment of a pereon that has 
directly injured only one othe?* individual. Yet indi- 
vidualism is more developed in this advanced adminis- 
trati(vi of justice, inasniuch as it always pronounces 
clearer and clearer^ and more and more precautions 
are taken, that the individual wrong-doer alone shall 
suffer. There is no atonement demanded, as was the 
case with the Greeks, but plain pumshment for a 
provied wrong, so that, if the crime is proved but not 
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the criminal, we do not deniand, aa the ground of 
socialism, the suffering of some one, which the Greeks 
frequently did. 

Act on individualism alone, and you would reduce 
sodety to a mere crowd of egotistical units, far be- 
low the busy but peaceful inmates of the ant-hill; 
act on socialism alone, and you reduce society to 
loathsome despotism, in which individuals would 
be distinguished by a mere number, as the in*- 
mates of Sing Sing. Despotism, of whatever name, 
is the most equalitarian government. The communist 
forgets that communism in property, as far as it can 
•exist in reality, is a characteristic feature of low bar- 
barism. Herodotus tells us what we find with exist- 
ing savages. Mne and Ihine in property and 
marriage is but dimly known by them. The com- 
munist wants to " organize," as he calls it, but in jEact 
to disindividualize everything, even effort and labor, 
and a garden of the times of Louis XV., in which 
the ruthless shears have cramped and crippled every 
tree into a slavish uniformity, seems to delight his 
eye more than a high forest, with its organic life and 
freedom. Hobbes, who, two centuries ago, passed 
through the whole theory of all-absorbing power con- 
veyed to one man by popular compact, which we now 
meet with once more in French Gsesarism, defined 
religion as that superstition which is established by 
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government, and we recollect how closely allied all 
despotism" is to communisnL The. highest liberty — 
that civil freedom which protects individual humanity 
in the highest degree, and at the same time provides 
society with the safest and healthiest organism through 
which it obtains its social ends of protection and his- 
toric position — ^may not inaptly be said to consist 
in. a due separation and conjunction of individualism 
and socialism.* 

One more remark. It is aistriking fact that the 
old adage, all extremes meet, has been illustrated by 
none more forcibly than by the socialists ; for the 
most enthusiastic socialists of France, America and 
Germany have actually come to the conclusion, that 
there need be and ought to be no government at 
all among men truly free, except, indeed, as one of 

* It is for these reasons that the new term sociology seems to. be inappropri- 
ate. Tears ago it suggested itself to the author, when he desired to find a term 
more comprehensive and more compact than that of political philosophy, but he 
soon discarded it. If those French writers adopt it, in whose theories the idea 
of society absorbs almost all indiTidofJism, it is consistent. With them society, 
or the government which is its agent, whether monarchical or republican, is ex- 
pected and demanded to provide for everything, to organize all relations, and 
to do all things that can possibly be done by the government ; but it is to be 
regretted that men like Lord Brougham have adopted the term. The national 
society ought not to be the all-absorbing one, nor is the jural society the only 
important society to which the individual of our race belongs. We belong 
to societies of great importance, which are narrower than the State, and to 
others which extend &.r beyond it, as is sufficiently shown by the religious 
society or church, the oeconomical society or society of production and ex- 
change, the society of comity, the society of letters and science (for instance, 
in Germany or that which covers England and the United Stat«s), and«the 
international society embracing all the Cis-Caucasian people. 
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our own most visionary socialiste naively adds, for 
roads and some such things. For them Aristotle 
discovered in vain that: Man is by nature a political 
animal. " Leave them and pass on.'' 

The political philosopher will now tak* in hand, 
as a separate topic, our own polity and political 
existence ; and this will lead to our great theme, to 
a manly discussion of Civil Liberty and Self-Govem- 
ment. We are here in the peristyle of a vast temple, 
and I dare not enter it with you at present, for fear 
that all the altars and statues and votive tablets of 
humanity, with all the marbled records of high mar- 
tyrdom and sanguinary errors, would detain us far 
beyond the midnight hour. It is our American, 
theme, and we, above all men, are called upon to 
know it well, with all the aspirations, all the duties 
and precious privileges, all the struggles, achieve- 
ments, dangers and errors, all the pride and hunulia- 
tion, the checks and impulses, the law and untrameled 
action, the blessings and the blood, the great realities, 
the mimicry and licentiousness, the generous sacri- 
fices and the self-seeking, with all these memories and 
actualities — all wound up in the memory of that one 
word Liberty. 

And now the student will be prepared to enter 
upon that branch which is the glory of our race in 
modem history, and possibly the greatest achieve- 
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ment of combined judgment and justice, acting under 
the genial light of culture and religion — on Interna- 
tional Law, that law which has gathered even the 
ocean under its fold. The ancients knew it not in 
their best time ; and life and property, once having 
left the shore, were out of the pale of law and justice • 
Even down to our Columbus, the mariner stood by 
the helm with his sword, and watched the compass 
in armor. 

Political science treats of man in his most import- 
ant earthly phase ; the State is the institution which 
has to protect or to check all his endeavors, and, in 
turn, reflects them. It is natural, therefore, that a 
thorough course of this branch should become, in a 
great measure, a delineation of the history of civiliza- 
tion, with all the undulations of humanity, from that 
loose condition of men in which Barth found many 
of our fellow-beings in Central Africa, to our own 
accumulated civilization, which is like a rich tapestry, 
the main threads of which are Grecian intellectuality 
christian morality and trans-mundane thought, Ro- 
man law and institutionality, and Teutonic individual 
independence, especially developed in Anglican lib- 
erty and self-government. 

Need I add that the student, having passed through 
these fields and having viewed these regions, will be 
the better prepared for the grave purposes for which 
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this coimtry destines him, and as a partner in the 
great commonwealth of self-government? K not, 
then strike these sciences from your catalogue. It is 
true, indeed, that the scholar is no consecrated priest 
of knowledge, if he does not love it for the sake of 
knowledge. And this is even important in a prac- 
tical point of view; for all knowledge, to be nseftdly 
applied, must be far in advance of its application. It 
is like the sun, which, we ai^ told, causes the plant 
to grow when he has already sunk below the horizon ; 
yet I acknowledge without reserve, for all public 
instruction and all education, the token which I am in 
the habit of taking into every lecture room of mine, 
to impress it ever anew on my mind and on that of 
my hearers, that we teach and learn : 

NON qchojjM sbd vtt^* vrr^ tjtriqub. 

* Seneoa. 
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